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^) a cdlieetion of h iji^rat*:vin 
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*re created^ whix:hvchar^t<^ 

mpv^ent^ and (3) a - 
commimicat ions ^^^^^^^ author claims 

:th|^t thpse whp would study igass: mdvemerits mtist isolate a nd^^^ identify 
4:h<5 me1:a:Ehprs: jy^ which cohstitutes the bai^ of 

^the nioviemenfc^ And^^the Jiir^ which 
hare ^sed jtn The two 

categories togetKer represent the totality of a rhetorical movement • 
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HISTORICAL A]^ S(XIAL MOVEMENTS : " ^ - 

A SEARCH FOR iipONpARIES V" " ' . . 

Anyone who attends to the nature of rhetoric in mass mox^e- 
:ments and endeavors to understand the scholarship surrounding 
the subject sooner or later recognizes t>iat it is an' area of 
great confusion. The vproKlem stem.o not so much from movements; 

.themselves but from our interpretations of them. This is not to 
say thjt we have not had clear and concise statements about move- 
ments. Certainly Leland: Griffin's Jeminal essay and Herbert 

.;Simon • s more recent discussions of a leader-centered theory have 
explrcated ._certain dimension^; of the^tppicv^ ;'^^ have geiierated 

jiebate and d^scu^ a^^^^ 

interest in movements among commuriicationists. : 
However, the conciseness of these essays within' their own 

^ j^e:^g,^ tti|;t;^ i 

us (by us, I mean communicationists) to understand the rhetorical ' 
^jna|u2^ o^mas s^i^ap^ r 
^^e ^een. |pbd 7 y^r^^ 
^dge of. %he-i:rans^ 

V mibvementsr. : i £ V; ! V ^ - 

Jfhat i^^i^^ 

pv^ent presu^sfty^^ ; 
;^ially or ^ 

^^men£dons;^is^ a^ it is en^>hasi^T^^ ^;xeieiance 

^df-a discussion 

^s it is a pu^ose :^f th functiorisC 
3 ^ rhe torlc in ^ a; ^ vement^andv/ hy^^o dpIr^-to^ estabM slv W 
^m^hpr operates a^ t^e^:^ " 
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In Herbert Simons ' penetrating article he allowed that a - _ 
"social movement was an uninstitutionalized collectivity that, 
mobilizes for action to implement a program for recoristitution 
of social norms and^ values . " ^ Already we have one; if riot two 
sources of our difficulty. To! discuss a social movement or an . 
historical movement is to indicate an emphasis which does not 
preclude but seriously impairs our rhetorix::ar vision. A\masS: 
movement is itself a river of communication with diverse triBu- . 

: taries, heading in the same direction. It is therefore no 
particular "uninstitutionalized collectivity'' as Simons and the 
sociologists would have it; it is in fact institutionalized by 

V jgie pecioiiai: me^iapter J3:^^gc% 
torical in some of its most conspicuous characteristics, it is 
elementary that movements are never formed without rhetoric; ' 
all grievances, frustrations, and reformist or revolutionary 
aims must be communicated in order to create the specific social 
collective which supposedly will sustain the ideological direc- ' 
tions. The problem then with a sociologically based theory is 
its emphasis on the mobilization of a collective, to implement a 
program for reconstituting social norms and values without recog- 
nizi^g that it is communication alone that determines mobilization 
ano reconstitution. There is no reason to seek elsewhere for an 
arching view of mass movements; rhetoric isolates and collectivizes 
and establishes itself as the essence of a movement. ^ ^^^'r " 

? ^_ - : ^ - II ' :/ 

Similarly one can argue that Griffin's principal contribution, 

:pne scheme outlining aggressor-defendant rhetoricians, also takes 
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■:Aa:s av^y from :the core Of i; movement: it is. as if we'ar^ carto- 
graphers poncing ri^^rs, lakes arid the proper : ' 
perspective on the^map so tl^t^e.^ have ^ beautiful Arrangement. 
Griffin arranges for us; he presents: ^^^^^ for looking 

;at an his^rical movement. . Whetf h^; sugge^i^s; «iat : there : are ^ree 

;;stag^ to a movement.: (l); dissatisfaction^ /(S) desire^ f^^ 
ar4 (3) success or ;failurev>e- is anUcipatlng^imon^ sociologi- 

vcal emphasis.^ T^nasvCriffin'^s period^^ 

^ rhetorical crisis,, and period of ^ust be cbnsidered 
,as -oncological; -^onstructj.: A^n^^^ 

ment. It does not follow, however.::^^^ rhetorical movement Is 

:and:reccSstitu*^^^ 



g^ytl^|ass:|q^^ 

:|^^^^re^ta:^^^etc^^ 
^l^^nten^tl^rilf ir^ 
l^-grqugdsyf^^^^ 
-P|ace ^^^^ 

|||a?^^ndp0^^ sirfiibiawE:- - 

pyer^ a^^r^et:^pr^ 

pl^r^V^mnu^ 

;^ibn t^ the^ nuDve^^ t!^; / ^ ^ ? 

: V:, : ^ : ^ III ; V V : " 

While a movement is dependent upon a collective of people. 



rhetoric. Any collective bf^p^ople will not produce : a :movement; 
rhetoric is the vehicle upon v^ich all aims/and purposes ride . 
Basically there are three generalisations: 

stood in connection : with c^nmmnicatlon^k^^ movements.: V \ 
:V Generalizations ; ' ' 



1. 



S^.Jir;'"?'^^ 5''^^^^'°^^^ collectiveV of human beinas - ' 

have entered into a dynamic fraternity with each other ?o 

A_^ovement presupposes ^:he creation and product ion, through 
iSSSgScaj'd??:^^^^ 

te^'ntei^^ 



^^o^^^P|a|;^gay^ 

-i^^rt;iic^^flec^^ ^ 
^nst^ ^rclr^-^^ J 
chappy :;b^ 

}achieve^heir ^inte^ 

^ it^;:internal^use;it-g^^ 
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acceptable metai^rs for :gr^^^ 
movement represW the ritual of movement r^^ \ 
other hana, rhetoric directed^ to^^d ; the outside seeks ta esta- 
l)lish externarrelationshdi,s ;3mdan;so 4ping/" to"^^ / ; 

sociologists, argues for .new values and norms. The con tentW \ 
itself is a rhetorical process. 

We are now xeady to look at the specif ic furtct^ otrhetoric 
in mass movements. V > : 

1- The organizing function '• : - 

2. The sustaining; function ^ ■ " 
; ; 3. The productive function V : ; • 

its organizing :fur^ nnd:istructuresC I 

|^.^aini§^Oa^^ 
Jl^l^f^d^en^ 

ani^c|bn;^6^^ 
ligs^alread^^use^^ 

mythibatiori^ a 

strategies of the agitator. v Z \ ^Z \ JS ^ 



^ - : By referring to mass movements as either social or hi; 
^ cononunicationlst indicates his social science or historical 
^interest . : However, to speak of a rhetorical movement and to ^ 
gploy the communicationisf s analysis of the transfer of messages 
±a a mass movement is to arrive at a new .perspective.. For if 
rhetoric gives rise to the various other dimensions of a movement,. 
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if it functions to coordinate,:, sustain, and -produce the tlirust 
of a movement, it is essential to a movement/ Rhetoric becomes 
a productive structuring art. Furthermore, .if rhetoric consti-^ 
l:utes, as it does, the essence of a movement it is meaningful as 
an understanding of human behavior to identify, analyze and study 

.movements by their rhetorical indicators. Movements differ not 
merely in the origin of their grievances or the composition of 

V their :votarists but principally, in their rhetorical manifestations* 
Two _ separate mass movements in lengthening/ 
black protest campaign illustrate the place of rhetoric as a 
marker of movements.^ Vfli essentia3/ly different between t 

/:the_ civ^^^ r^igh t s : ippyemenf ^^1^^^ I^artln/Iiuth^ and the _ifack- 

:-?to-Af rica m^^^ 

1^^^ titt^^ yi3L%' changed in terras of choices, 

_ fundamental /pp^^^ positions; 
r/ot^i^ - : 

>^fef ined^ th^T^I^ n^em^nts,/3.n ;£act,_ the" y 

: ;;metaphpr^^ rhetbric . . This^^^^^^^ further, advertised : 

^by "the fact : that - Gar^ey and King w^^^ closev enoUg^^^ to_ th^ : 

; tra^ prptot^e. of the; black orator to attract large crowds, 

both uriderstpod certain ba both _ 

/j^pssessed a ke^n sense of M both had/ a of ardent 

"fpllWers,: bdt led 
/movements tha:t lasted^^^^^ a decade* ; But studying, spciology 

/br history alpne^ prpyides no. explication of ^t?e external , an4 in-- _ 

ternai messages generated by /the mpyementv : Not even a com^ 
/ of these disciplines can adequately describe the nature of the 
: communicatioh ^inherent in_ the_ mpye^ ^phenpmenon* :^ - / 
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Metaphors "are the primary rhetorical indicators of a move- 
ment. A sjpecific metaphor indicates the movement's treatment of 
its opposition, definition of the issues and summary statement of 
i ts aspirations. Two kinds of metaphors are recognized in mass 
inovements (1) the; traditional which I call thei minor and (2) the 
principal metaphor. The latter constitutes the fundament of the 
movement. It is the verbal emblem, the identifying badge. Reifi- 
cation is the primary basis for treating abstrax:tions as though 
tiiey were things . Thus the principal metaphor is dependent upon 
reification for its transrlation as a pplitical or ideolpgical 
syiribol. For example, to the back-to-Africa movement the expression 
"Africa beckons her children to come home" is procedurally, as far 

th<3 Jn^taplTC)ricM^ ^^^^orms^oir relfixia^:;^ 

where Africa becomes first an abstraction in the minds of the 
followers and then the substance of their longings. Such a process 
may be elaborated upon by bringing in many minor metaphors such . ' 
as "the arms of Africa", "the heart of Africa" or "the ebony legs * 
of Africa." But even so, the principal metaphor in this case 
"Africa" sustains the movement. . This explains in part how meta- 
phors can be isolated in order to establish separateness from the ' 
opposition. Clearly, then, we are apt to learn much by attending' 
to the metaphors of a movement, the synibols which say much more 
than they seem to say on the surface to votarists and opponents 
alike. ■ ; V r: :^,:, v ^ 
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A system of analysis based upon explication of the principal 
metaphors and the relationship of the minor metaphors will establish 
the dimensions of a single movement and be useful in comparing and 
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contrasting movements. Whatthis entails xs an identification 
of the principal metaphor, either by content analysis or some... 
form factor arialysis using movement adherents. Once the prin- 
cipal metaphor is established, that is, identified, in every 

^instance of usage in speeches- by the spokesperson, the researcher 

-proceeds to isolate the minor Vmetaphors, which constitute the \ ' 
labbring force , the mules of rhetoric . These^me taphor s; are used 

In. the production of argument, attacks! on theVopposition, mythlca- .. 
I^on appeals and sanctions, and meting out of justice to the 
yv^rd followers. - In es categories of; metaphors 

represent the totality 'of a^hetorical moy^^ To be capable 

metaphors with emotional potential. 

jso^ic^^^gg^l^ 

:^|^a^prs^th^e^e^^ 
^ggbefe^ 

^-the^^j^i^S^^u^^ 

j^ilippi^e; Ir^ prihcipal^metaplior was. 

g^it^ superipriy^^ 
^osed ;^^ertden<^^^^^ 
^Ji^hor^^:, Jo ^do^^ 

^asti^ ^ econpi^cs;/;^ ^e^cbattails 
|f white^^^^ 



that Bishop Henry McNeal Turner of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church sustained a back- to-Africa movement in the 19th century 
largely on the use of Africa as metaphor The term ^'Africa" re- 
presented for him fertile lands/ justice, peace, religion, and 
civilization* The failure of Turner ':s movement to gain wide ■ 
popular support among blacks, such as was to be achieved by Marcus 
Garvey , could be laid on the lack of currency -of his metaphor for 
the black masses at that time in history* His campaign did, ; how- 
ever, prepare the group^dwork for "Garvey 's succes 

also imaginative enough to employ minor' metaphor s^^y^^^ supported 

his principal metaphor. Neither Turner nor his associates aj^^ 

to h^ve possessed th^ neee^ 

No movement ,can ^be success^u^^ 

which stxengthexv rtl^ 

created marching bands, flags, a black cross corp, an African ^ 
iegijon/: a Black J^t ax \:Sh^^ 

handle on the principal metaphor. It is- a dictatorial system with 
one principal and many mr.nor metaphors. In such a system the minor 
metaphors intrigue the audience, to whet their appetite, so to * 
speak, ana in all at l^iis^^ tb^^^ \ 
I) iagramaticaily^ it^inay 




/ijyy) ^ ^ ^ 
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Adherence to any o£ the minor metaphors suggests indirect support 
for the principal metaphor, the movement's central driving fo::ce. 
Furthermore the minor metaphors share a connectedness as a part 
of the thematic construction, VJhen movement speakers are able 
to secure acceptance of the minor metaphors much of their per- 
suasive work is done. So even in doing this, that is, in : _ " 
accomplishing the acceptance of minor metaphors the leader or 
spokesperson is dependent upon the transfer of messages, Accep-- 
tance and adherence to an idea presupposes the presenting. of that 
idea. It is precisely this dimension that is lacked in the pre- 
vious works on mass movements. And while it is possible to 

^ f xaptine^ movement viewpQintijot a leader , and iiis dilemmas, 

it xs cjnicj^ to a full xh^goric to see what > V^; , 

kinds of metaphors are emploYe^ to fire the mpyementVs ideolpgldal 
engines, in dffier words, a sociological base^^^^ theory is adequate^: 
neii^er^a^^ desf^r^^ pres^ntaMo^ rhetorical Mm^nrT 

^sidn^^>£^^ What is ar^a^ thenv is a message ' 

/cieirt^red.l^ not t<> replace historical ^prj^ - 

social theories which are useful for contextual and mechanistic 
considerations 7^^^^^ cehtered theory^ a^f firms the communicatip.x 

phenomenon _and explains the us^^ metaphors . It should 

;^:^l^r^^ 

or displ^ verba:! artifacts, is only slightly intended in * 

this,:^is:c^ _$he principal metaphor is' an interchange in/aV V 

larger sense between v/hat I. A. Richards called the tenor and . 
vehicle, that is, the embellishment and the original idea, the 
shadow and the substance. In the back-to-Africa movement, the 
physical continent represented _ the tenor, the - accent, the shadov;, 
^the- en^^el^sh^ and it:s^ reified" existence - in the minds of W - \ 
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blacks the vehicle, the substance, the essence. Justice, fertility, 
equality; and peace constituted thematic appeals which created 
"Africa"- as overarching symbol. Metaphors are integral to any 
sustained verbal campaign-, their place in mass movements must be 
. studied as the source of a movement's dynamic fraternity. 

, VI : 
In conclusion, a search for bounaaries is only frustrating 
when we have no clear markers; such is not the case in the rela- " 
tionship between rhetoric and mass movements. Of course we have 
often paid little attention to "'the varieties of verbal projections 
standing squarely before us in our furious haste to get lost in 
sociology and history. This essay is not a beginning; it is a 
continuation of those studies that have placed the message, in all 
of its dimensions, at the center of rhetorical study, it is, ' 
however, ai^ attempt to revive interest in the metaphor as an . 
essential rhetorical instrument whose place and function in mass 
movements is critical to a full understanding. There can be little 
doubt that the boundaries of our study are close in to the nature 
and use of principal tnd minor metaphors. ^ ■ • 



Arthur L. Smith 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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. This paper is a presentatipn of what a mass movement 
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or historical terms. The author outlines iAe functions of rhetoric in 
a^ movement r in order ta establish how- the; 

^^Su^rical mo^ is e^enti^llj^a r^ 

^irVf a coH^dtidn himah? ihtei a<^ ^erbalxT^e: t*ie ii^?a^ims ^ 

icteating the mby 
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- . HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL MOVEME?jTS : " : ' 

- _ * - . - A SEARCH FOR KOOITOARIES ■ - . . . ; 

Anyone who attends to the nature of rhetoric in mass move- ■ . 

ments and endeavors to understand the scholarship surrounding 

the subject sooner or -later recognizes that it is an area of 

great confusion. The -problem stems not so much from/ movements/ 

themselves ^^^^^^ our interpretations^ of them. This is not to 

say thTit we have not had clear and concise statements about move- ^ 

ments. Certainly Leland Griffin's ^emihai; essay and Herbert 

•Simon's more recent discussions of a leader-centered theory have 

:explicated pertain dimensions of - ^e tppicC^ /They have genera^^^ 
^debate and discu^- a^d^^ 

interest in movements among commuriicationists. 

However, the conciseness, of these essays within" their own 

-^?^Her0s,/;t^ ' 

us (by us, I mean communicationists) to understand the rhetorical " 

/:^t^^ mass/^^ - 
^^ve beem^^ Sut^ 

ledge of the transfer of messages within the contexts of mass 
movements. i / /^ V - 

yg^h; What^ls:^t6ndedr^^ 

/mov^ent presuppo^^ 

^ci^lly/br Msfe :W|iil^;t^^^ 

,4imens^Dns is acc:ei>ted;iV the relevance 

^f^ discussion :mx>vements:/ to- rh^taclcal ^^/domniuriicatixS^ i^eSy. 
^s^ it is a jjvyrpose this /pkp^r,_to;.alsp- loutiihe ^he/iuru^bio^^ ; 
;^f rh^orlc^n> ^mD^ s b^jaoihg, " to^estabU 

/in^aphoi- operates ^as^t^ esseiitiai;>2%tori^ con-f! 
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In Herbert Simons ' pehetrating article he .allows that a . 
"social movement was an uninstitutionalized collectivity that 
mobilizes for action to implement a program for reconsti^utibh 
of social norms and. values . " ^ Air eady we have one if not two ■ 
sources of oiar difficulty. To discuss a social movement or ah : 
historical movement is to indicate an emphasis- which does not 
preclude but seriously impair^ our rhetbrrcal vision. L A mass; 
movement is itself a river of communication with diyefse tribu- . 
taries, heading in the same direction. It is therefore no 
; particular " uninstitutionalized collectivity as Simons and- the 
sociologists would have it; it is in fact institutionalized by 
the peculiar metaphor it appropriates; thus a movement is rhe- 
torical in some of its most conspicuous characteristics. It is 
elementary that movements are never formed without rhetoric; ' 
all grievances, frustrations, and reformist or revolutionary 
aims must be communicated in order to create the specific social 
collective which supposedly will sustain the ideological direc- 
tions. The problem then with a sociologically based theory is 
^ts emphasis on the mobilization of a collective, to implement a 
program for reconstituting social norms and values without recog- ' 
■ raizing that it is communication alone that determines mobilization 
and reconstitution. There is no reason to seek elsewhere for an 
arching view of mass movements; rhetoric isolates and collectivizes 
and establishes itself as the essence of a movement, r : : ^^^^^ : 
/ V : ; II 

Similarly one can argue that Griffin's principal contribution, 
■one scheme. outlining aggressor-defendant rhetoricians, also takes 



; ;us away ffpm1:he pore of movement . ^ 

- graphers placing r&ers,. lakes and; cbuntriei in the properl ^ 
. per^peotive: on the map sp, that «e can have i heautiiul arrangement. 

: : Griffin arrange. ■ for us ; he presents- a ^.rkaMe; model for looking 
.;at,an historical mov^enty ,,;^^ he^ suggests that ^thereOarei three 

vstagss : to.a«,vement,- al-atisfactiort; ;<2) desire for change, 

:anft;(3) success or aail„re-;he is; anticipatC simbns • . sociologi- 
:oal emphasisv^ :^us Griffin ■s p^iod^of inoeptibn.^ 

/ rhetorical crisis,, ana;perioa: of ::cons^ cbniidered 

,;:as sociological constructs, « 
.«^nt. - It dbes-nbt i61io«,:^^ 

.llrer^Jj^jtendefi^ 

as: re^t^ 
p..,gr|;j^ac^j|^^^ : 
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tion to the movement' s dissolution. ^ ' ; ; ; ^: / 

T - . Ill ; f ;;^; - ^ 
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a^toric; TVny collect i/.e of: pec^ple wm produce a- movement; 
rhetoric is the vehicle up^^^ purposes ride. 

Basically there are three gerieraliEaUons which ^shoul^ 
stqod in connecr(n.orv with communication;^^^^ / ^ 

Generalizations ^ ' ' 



1 . 



2. 



A^movement presupposes the creation and iproduction thr^uah 



; 3.: A^movement^is i:he^^ of the agents- communicative 

activity, internal and external. " - ^oiiununicative. 

|d^c^^ca^^ 
^ficgncej^c^ 

t^^^se^ M^fcmb^Slfiti^ ; 

.haf^balSnee .pf^ 

;thrust^rget tt^ 

^hie^^-their^dnte^ 
va^V^s: interr^ 
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. /ttie acceptable metaphors for group cohesion; -tHis aspect of tfi^ 
movement represents the ritual of movement rhetoric. On th^ 

: other 5iand, rhetoric directed: toward; the outside seeks to esta^" 
blish :external relationships and in so doing, to^atch the : 1 . - 
sociologists,; argues for nev^ values andi norms, qiie; content ion^^^^ 
itself is a rhetorical process. • . ; . 

We are now read^^ 
in mass movements . V ^ - ^ ; > - 

- 1* The organizing function ' n • 

2. The sustaining function • 

3. The productive function ; \ • 

In its organizing fuiK^ion/ rhe^ and;,strudtures|& 

l^e^^arioSs^^e^^ ^ 

:v|||Kn^^t:a^^ 

ge :siiatai^ihg; 3tSr|iife: cl^ ' 

;^?^^^e^nc^ 

^an^ai^c^ 

^^;^reMyuase^a^ 



cation, mythication anr? lecriti 
strategies of the 



the essential verbal 



IV 



^ ^: By referring to mass movements as either social or historical 
the communicationlst indicates his social science or historical 
interest. However, to speak of a rhetorical movement and to 
employ the communicationisf s analysis of the transfer of messages 
^ a mass movement is to arrive at a new perspective.. For if 
^toric gives rise to the various' other dimensions of a movement,... 
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i;f it functions to coordinate^, sustain;, and produce the thrust 
of a movement/ it is essential to a movement, R?ietorie becomes 
a productive structuring art, Furthennore, ^if rhetoric consti- 
tutes/ as it does, the essence of a movement it is meaningful as 
an understanding :of human behavior to identify, analyze and study 
movements by their rhetorical indicators. Movements differ not 
merely in the origin of their grievances or the composition of 
their jvotarists but principally in their rhetorical manifestations. 

Two separate mass movements in the lengthy and lengthening ' 
black protest campaign illustrate the place of rhetoric as a 
marker of movements./^ What was essentially different between • 
:{£he civii- rights, m^^ King and tlie: back- 

; %>-^M was 
^the -- rhe tor ical s Little wasj clj%n^^^ tepi(is 4 of _ chbicJ^^^ , 

:fundament^l>^^^^ ppsitioris" 
^f , l>la(^s^ xe 1 at i v^ t p v^o^t^y v i^IUje t s tfie^^i^^ art^ n \ / 

^def i he^ t^^ me t aphp r s^^^^^ gu ided^^^^^ t^ : ino vem^n t s a , _ the ? 

vTOetaphprs-^^^^ 

?by the fact; the 
traditional pvo to type__^^^^^^^ theibla^^^^ orator to at tr^^ crowds , 

:l>oth underatpod certain basic organri^ 

r gosaessed a keen: sense :of b p£ ardent 

T^ol^lpwers,: both appea^^^ to. the midjaiing^^lasse^ both led 

movemerlts that, lasted for nearly a jdecade, i But studying spGiolpgy 
or .history alone provides no^^ e in- _ 

ternal messages generated by the movement . Not even a combination 
' of these disciplines; can ad^^ describe- the nature of the . . ^ 

:M::ommunicat.ion inhe . v _ \ 7 



mm 



Metaphors "are the primary rhetorical indicators of a move- 
ment. A specific metaphor indicates the movement's treatment- pf 
its opposition, definition of the issues and summary statement of 
1 ts aspirations . Two kinds of metaphors are recognized in mass 
aipvements (1) the traditibnal which I call the minor and (2) the 
principal metaphor. The latter . constitutes the fundament of the 
movement. It is the verbal enODTem, the identifying: badge. Reifi- 
cation is the primary basis for treating abstractions as though 
they were things. Thus the principal metaphor is dependent upon 
reification for i^s trans^lation as a politicar ideological 
symbol . For example , to the back- to-Af r ica mdvemeht the expression 
- "Africa beckons her children to come home" is procedurally, as far 
as the metaphorical content is concerned, a form of reification 
where Africa becomes first an abstraction in the minds of the 
followers and then the substance of their longings. Such a process 
may be elaborated upon by bringing in many minor metaphors such . '. 
as "the arms of Africa", "the heart of Africa" or "the ebony legs ' 
of Africa." But even so, the principal metaphoi^ in this case 
"Africa" sustains the movement. . This explains in part how meta- 
phors can be isolated in order to establish separateness from the ' 
opposition. Clearly, then, we are apt to learn much by attending' 
to the metaphors of a movement, the symbols which say much more : 
than : they seem to say on the surface to votarists and opponents 
alike. iV ' 



V 



A system of analysis based upon explication of the principal 
metaphors and the relationship of the minor metaphor s will establish 
;the dimensions of a single movement and be useful in comparing and 
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contrasting movements. What this entails is an idsntif icatioh 
of the principal mutaphor, either by content analysis or^some 
-form of factor analysis using movement adherehts. Once the prin- 
cipal metaphor is .established, that is, identified, in every . . 
: instance of usage in speeches by the spokesperson, the researcher 
proceeds to isolate the : minor metaphors /which constitute the ' 
; labbring force, t^e^mules of rhetoric. ^^^0^ metaphors '^re^used 
in tOie production of argument, attacks' on the opposition,^ mythica- 
tion appeals and; sanctions, and/ the meting out ;of 3ustice to the 
wayward^ followers./ In essence,;- these iwo categories or metaphors 
xe^resent the: totality To f :a;^etorical moyeme^^^ To ^ capable I 
^f^^rqp.^^ 
^-a^^|n:tj^^ 
metaphors with emotional potential. . 

Only after a researcher he. isolated the principal and minor 
^met^hors pi^^ 

/^eta^ors/^^r^se^ 
^pV^r^r;to^^^ 

the^^ynODC^s^^^pu^ 
. ,Eq^ e:xa^ :^ 
^ilippine^lndependenc^^ ^ 

^oppbsed-indepe^^ 

;m^aghors h^^ ^^V^ 

^^PX^^P;^^:^^^^ tiedl to ,the cbattailg 

^ >^^;te;^^peri^^ 



^that Bishop Henry McNeal Turner of the African Methodist Episcopal- 
Church sustained a back-tor-Africa movement in the igth century 
largely on the use of Africa as metaphor.^ The term "Africa" re- 
presented for him fertile lands, justice, peace/ religion/ and 
civilization. The failure of Turner* s movement to gain wide 
popular support among blacks, such as was to foe achieved by Marcus 
Garvey, could be laid on the lack of currency-of his metaphor for 
the black masses at that tim^ in history. His_ campaign did, how- 
ever , prepare the groaadwork for Garvey • s - succe ss T Garvey wa s 
also imaginative enough to employ minor metaphors- which supported 
his principal metaphor. Neither Turner nor his associates appear 
to ha^^ jpossi^ssed" ttie neciessary^ 
Nd mpvemeni: can:^b^^ 
whichr_ strengthen 
_ irxto cbncr^e t^^ 

created marching bands, flags, a black cross corp, an African \ 

:ie||aon^ aL B^ 

handle on the principal metaphor. It is. a dictatorial system with 
one principal and many minor metaphors. In such a system the minor 
metaphors intrigue the audience, to whet their appetite, so to ' 
speak, and in all of this, to 'enhance the principal metaphor^ 
Diagramatically it may be represented as: , 
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Adherence to any of the minor me taphorV suggests indirect support 
for the principal metaphor^ the movement's central driving force. 
Furthermore the minor metaphors share a connectedness as a part 
of the thematic construction. When movement speakers are able 
to secure acceptance of the minor metaphors much of their per-^ 
suasive work is done/ So even in doing this^ that is^^ in 
accomplishing the acceptance of m^inor metaphors the leader or 
spokesperson is dependent upon the transfer of messages. Accep- 
tance and adherence to an idea presupposes the presenting . of that 
idea. It is precisely this dimension that is lacked in the pre- 
vious works on mass movements. And while it is possible to 
.ex^ini^^ a movement ^^ f and -his_ dilenunas^' 

oLt IS crucial/ 1^ xh^tx^ric^^" irives see what T-v .^ 

kinds of metaphors are employed: to fj.re the movement's ideolpg^iGa^l: 
engines. In oth^r w^^ spciplpgical"based theory is.adeqfuat^^^ 

neither as a desriript^^i^^ presentation pf the rhetorical dim_en-_ 

3lprr jbf Wh^ is ^i^uedy^^J^^ is a message /-I; 1 

centered tteo^^ mb^^ment^s^^ nd± to replace histor'icaL:bf :-^ I ; 

social theories which are useful for contextual and mechanistic 
considerations; a message centered theory affirms the communication 
phenomenon and explains t^ It should 

be clear by now that the narrower sense of metaphor, a shifting 
or-^ispl^^^ of verbal artifacts, iW only slightly intended ih ' 

this discussion. The principal metaphor is* an interchange in a 
larger sense between v/hat I. A. Richards called the tenor and 
vehicle, that is, the embellishment and the original idea, the 
shadow and the substance. In the back- to-Africa movement, the 
physical continent represented the tenor , the accent, . the shadow, , 
;the - ena^ellishment, arid its reified existence in the minds, of \ - - : 
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. blacTcs the vehicle, the substance, the essence. Justice, fertility, 

- : equality," and peace constituted thematic appeals which created 

"Africa"- as overa: Aing symbol. Metaphors are integral to any 
, sustained verbal campaig ...r place in mass movements must bc= 

; ; ' studied as the source of a movement's dynamic fraternity. 

V , " : 

conclusion, a search for boundaries is only frustrating 
^ V: when we have no clear markers; such is not the case in the rela- 

^^°"^^iP between rhetoric and mass movements. Of course we have 
: of ten paid little attention to-*the varieties of verbal projections 

/ r standing squarely before us in bur furious haste to get lost in 

; ; sociology and history. This essay is not a beginning ; it is a 

continuation of those studies that have placed the message, in all 
of its dimensions, at the center of rhetorical study. It is, 
. < . however, ar^ attempt to revive interest in* the metaphor as an 

^^^^ j^^' r^^J^^ 

S^JiliS:^^^^^ TOovem^ents is ^riticai;\to; uoS^^jmder s^ru^ ^There c^n be little 

M'^MW^^S^l?^'^^^^-^ irv to-the nature 

■ and use of principal and minor metaphors. • 
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